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For many years historical—and mythical—stereotypes 
of Washington made him seem primarily the stern, 
aloof general and administrator he appears in later 
portraits. Half a day at Mount Vernon is an excellent 
antidote to his limited view, 
for the Mansion House and es- 
tate still bespeak his imagina- 
tive, affectionate and efficient 
presence. After more than a 
century of valiant effort by the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union, he would 
probably feel more at home 
there today than at any other 
time since the death of Martha 
Washington in 1802. 

Because President John Tyler's first wife was an 
invalid, the exciting but exacting role of First Lady 
fell to a young, attractive woman who had played 
many other parts on the stage. Priscilla Cooper Tyler, 
daughter of a famous tragedian and wife of the Pres- 
ident’s eldest son, seems to have enjoyed her role as 
White House hostess most of all, according to the story 
by Mrs. Helen Stone Peterson, of Ithaca, New York. 

One would expect that of all the wishes expressed by 
a man such as Thomas Jefferson that concerning his 
burial place would be one entirely respected. It is hard 
to imagine that it would ever occur to anyone to deface 
his monument. Unhappily not everyone has shared 
these views, for vandals chipped away two monuments 
and proposals were actually made to move Jefferson’s 
body, as Vera V. Via explains in her article on “Mr. 
Jefferson’s Uneasy Rest.” 

Everyone who has read very much about the Civil 
War has probably seen illustrations by William Lud- 
well Sheppard, but fewer know much about the 
Richmond artist, first recognized by a son of Audubon, 


who studied art in New York and Paris, but is most 
significant in the history of art for his genre scenes of 
the South and for his visual record of the Confederate 
soldier's war. A Lieutenant in the Richmond How- 
itzers, his pencil sketches made 
on the battlefield and in camp 
were the basis for later paint- 
ings, such as the two in color 
on pages 24 and 25 from the 
collection of 14 in the Confed- 
erate Museum and the similar, 
but later, series in the Com- 
monwealth Club. The Confed- 
erate Museum also has letters, 
photographs, prints and 24 car- 
toons. There are letters, paint- 
ings, and the rare “Magic Mother Goose” pictures at 
the Virginia Historical Society and the most complete 
file on Sheppard in the Valentine Museum. Fourteen 
of the 31 original drawings for the 1882 edition of 
Carlton .McCarthy’s “Detailed Minutiae of Soldier 
Life,” one of the many books illustrated by Sheppard 
that may be found in the State Library, are repro- 
duced in this issue. 

Mr. Ames W. Williams, of Alexandria has written 
for Virginia Cavalcade an account of the occupation 
of Alexandria during the Civil War, that started off 
dramatically with the shooting of Colonel Ellsworth 
when he tore down the Confederate flag flying over 
the Marshall House on May 24, 1861. 

Mrs. Bettie Woodson Weaver, of Midlothian, recalls 
a closed but colorful chapter in the history of Chester- 
field County in “The Mines of Midlothian,” whose 
coal fueled the furnaces of the Tredegar Iron Works 
during the Civil War. Her history, however, goes back 
much further than that, to about 1730, and comes up 
to the 1920s when the last mining was done. 
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Mount a America 


Even while carrying on a war and building a republic, 
Washington was planning and directing the manage- 
ment of the estate that reveals much of his personality. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


o estate in United America is more pleasantly 
situated than this,” wrote George Washington to an 
English correspondent about Mount Vernon. “It lies 
in a high, dry and healthy Country 300 miles by 
water from the Sea, . . . on one of the finest Rivers 
in the world . . . It is situated in a latitude between 
the extremes of heat and cold . . .” No one could call 
this Washington cold, stern and aloof who could 
write with the warm enthusiasm of a real estate pro- 
moter and poet about his “Mansion House” and farms. 
And the style, arrangement of buildings and their 
harmonization with the terrain should long ago have 
dispelled any notions that Washington lacked creative 
imagination and a genius for its tangible realization. 


One can feel close to Washington in the rooms of 
what Queen Elizabeth II dubbed “a cozy little place” 
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and admire there the taste which guided the trans- 
formation of a country cottage into the manor house. 
Among colonial mansions, it is unique without being 
eccentric; it has elegance without pretension. And it 
was a great deal more of a feat to have achieved all 
this without starting from scratch. 

If there is truth in the saying that imitation is the 
sincerest flattery, Mount Vernon has surely been the 
most highly complimented house in America, for it 
has been copied not only by wealthy builders on the 
same scale, but also by “prefabs”, restaurants, filling 
stations and other likely and unlikely types of building. 

The original is still the pleasantest of surprises, be- 
cause it was designed with the harmony of the whole 
terrain and all subsidiary structures in mind. In the 
museum annex there is an interesting model that shows 
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conjecturally how the mansion probably grew from 
the original cottage. As the resident director, Charles 
C. Wall, points out in an article in the William and 
Mary Quarterly for April 1945: “The mute testament 
of archaeological evidence does not combine with 
documented facts to tell a complete story, but it does 
offer the interesting possibility that the house which 
George Washington inherited and enlarged . . . was 
one in which he spent part of his childhood at Mount 
Vernon.” 

There has been vagueness and contradiction, not 
only about the early history of Mount Vernon, but 
also about the early life of Washington himself, prob- 
ably because early biographers were more interested 
in him at mid-career. As Mr. Wall points out, not 
until the discovery in the late 1880s of the first vestry 
book of Truro Parish was the information published, 
by Moncure D. Conway, that Augustine Washington, 
George’s father, had moved with his second wife and 
six children from their Pope’s Creek home (Wake- 
field) in Westmoreland County to the Hunting Creek 
Plantation (Mount Vernon) sometime before Novem- 
ber 1735 and remained several years. 

Joint title to the property had been acquired in 1674 
by an ancestor, John Washington, and Colonel 
Nicholas Spencer by grant from the Culpepers, Pro- 
prietors of the Northern Neck. Since only token com- 
pliance was necessary to fulfill requirements for seat- 
ing and planting, we cannot jump to the conclusion 
that the property became a residence before 1677. 

One of the documents, now in the Mount Vernon 
Collection, shows that in 1690 the 5,000 acres were 
divided equally between Lawrence Washington (the 
grandfather of George) and “Madame Spencer”. In 
1726, Mildred, the daughter of Lawrence, and her 


The coachhouse, the washhouse, the 
smokehouse and the 


butler’s house. 


from the lane that leads to the tomb. 


husband, Roger Gregory, released the plantation to 
her brother, Augustine, the father of George, for £180. 

Lawrence Washington, George’s eldest half-brother, 
returned from service in the provincial army in the 
fall of 1742. He was about to be married to Anne 
Fairfax, of neighboring Belvoir, when his father died 
and the wedding was postponed until July 1743. He 
took possession of the property on Little Hunting 
Creek in Fairfax County that had been known as 
Eppsewasson and which he renamed Mount Vernon in 
honor of Admiral Edward Vernon, British naval com- 
mander in the West Indies, aboard whose flagship 
Lawrence had served as captain of marines in the at- 
tack on the Spanish stronghold of Cartagena. 

There is so far no proof of the statement often made 
that Lawrence built the nucleus of the present man- 
sion in 1743, and George may have inherited the 
house in which he spent about four years of his child- 
hood. 

Of the “cornerstone” that was in a basement wall 
until 1910, Mr. Wall points out that, while the initials 
“L.W.” could be attributed to either Lawrence, it is 
more suggestive of the seventeenth than of the eight- 
eenth century in its design, with the initials and heart , 
framed by two halberds, within a geometric border. 
Also, certain walls in the basement seem to relate to 
an earlier structure, perhaps a small tenant house. 

George may not have remembered much of his early 
childhood spent at the Hunting Creek plantation. 
However, after Lawrence acquired the estate, Mount 
Vernon became increasingly “home” to George dur- 
ing his teens, although he spent dutiful time with his 
mother at the Ferry Farm. George William Fairfax 
became his particular friend and, when George was 16, 
they went along with a surveying party to the western 
lands of Thomas Lord Fairfax, who rode to hounds in 
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Appropriately, the weathervane is 
shaped like a dove of peace. 


green coat and buckskin breeches, an English ec- 
centric transplanted to the wilderness. At hunting and 
at cards, the crusty old man kept a sharp eye on George 
and he liked what he saw, for he invited the young 
man to use his library, one of the best collections of 
books in Virginia. 

The younger sturdier George accompanied the tu- 
bercular Lawrence in the latter’s vain travels for health, 
to the springs of Virginia, to the West Indies. In the 
island of Barbados, George contracted the smallpox 
that left him marked but immune. 

Lawrence returned, to die at Mount Vernon on 
July 26, 1752. His only surviving child, Sarah, died 
two years later. His widow married George Lee and 
leased Mount Vernon to her brother-in-law, George. 
By the time Anne died in the spring of 1761 and he 
inherited the property, he had come to look upon the 
estate as completely his own. However, except for one 
long happy period, 1759 to 1773, it looked almost as 
though the fates contrived absence to make his heart 
grow fonder, if possible, of the estate which from 
childhood seemed to be his destiny. 

Between 1753 and 1758, Washington was serving 
his military apprenticeship in a frustrating but effective 
school. A trained woodsman after his surveying ex- 
periences, the young major was chosen by Governor 
Dinwiddie for a reconnaisance mission to the Ohio. 
After that success came the humiliation of Fort Neces- 
sity in 1754. 
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Then General Braddock made him colonel on his 
staff. Near the Monongahela, the British, with arms 
glittering, flags flying and drums beating, walked right 
into the Indian ambush against which Washington 
had warned in vain. Twice his horse was shot from 
under him and four bullets went through his clothes. 
When Braddock was killed, he assumed command and, 
with the Virginians, covered the retreat. 

A month after the battle, the 24-year-old colonel 
was offered command of the Virginia forces. Several 
months of serious illness in 1757 took him home to 
Mount Vernon. Then he was off, on a second march 
to Fort Duquesne, under General Forbes. Only the 
defeat of the French in Canada saved them from an- 
other failure. The enemy abandoned the fort, Wash- 
ington took possession on November 5, 1758 and it 
was renamed Fort Pitt. 

Washington hurried home from the wilderness in 
December. Not long before he had left on the cam- 
paign, he had met Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis, 
an attractive well-to-do widow of New Kent County 
and they were to be married in January. Instead of 
vainly seeking a royal commission, he would be a 
country squire, enjoying his rolling acres and the 
mansion on the river, hunting, dancing and playing 
cards with the Fairfaxes and other neighbors, plant- 
ing tobacco, milling flour from his own wheat, super- 
vising the grafting of fruit trees and ornamentals. He’d 
take the expected responsibilities as a justice on “court 
days”, as a vestryman of Truro Parish, as a burgess 
from Frederick County, riding back and forth over 
the road to Williamsburg, sponsoring such necessary 
if unexciting local bills as that “to preserve the water 
for the use of the inhabitants of the town of Winches- 
ter . . . by preventing hogs from running at large 


Reconstruction of the original green- 
house, built in 1785, burned in 1835. 
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The French mirrored plateau in the 
family dining room was purchased for 
Washington by Gouverneur Morris. 


therein.” If the bills were routine, certainly the com- 
pany was not, including such a galaxy as Richard 
Henry and Francis Lightfoot Lee, Gabriel Jones and 
Thomas Walker, George Mason, Richard Bland, 
Edmund Pendleton, Peyton Randolph, Landon Carter, 
George Wythe. 

After their marriage on January 6, 1759’by the rector 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in New Kent, George 
went to Williamsburg to take his place in the House 
of Burgesses on his twenty-seventh birthday. Perhaps 
Martha accompanied him, but she may have stayed 
with the two small children of her first marriage, 
Jackie and Patsy, at the White House, her family 
home on the Pamunkey. 

At any rate George planned to take his bride to 
Mount Vernon in the spring. Neglected during his 
service in the French and Indian War, there was a 
great deal to be done besides the redecoration that 
the new mistress of the house would naturally want 
to supervise. Gates were sagging, fences had fallen, 
buildings had collapsed, stock and implements had 
disappeared. On April 5 he wrote to John Alton, his 
steward: 


I have sent Miles on today, to let you know that I 
expect to be up tomorrow, and to get the key from 
Colonel Fairfax . . . You must have the house very 
well cleaned, and were you to make fires in the 
rooms below it would air them. You must get two 
of the best bedsteads put up, one in the hall room, 
and the other in the little dining room that used to 
be, and have the beds made on them against we 
come. You must also get out the chairs and tables, 
and have them very well rubbed and cléaned, the 
staircase ought also be polished . . . Enquire about in 


the neighborhood, and get some eggs and chickens, 

and prepare in the best manner you can for our 

coming... 

During the 45 years of Washington’s tenure, the 
estate grew from 2,126 to more than 8,000 acres. The 
present area is just under 500 acres and corresponds 
closely to Washington’s Mansion House Farm. Wash- 
ington “replaced, moved or substantially altered every 
structure on the estate,” as part of a comprehensive 
long-range plan to enlarge the mansion, schedule re- 
placement of outbuildings and extend formal planted 
areas. He raised and enclosed the addition to the south 
before leaving as commander-in-chief of the Continen- 
tal Army after his election on June 15, 1775. The 
“old brick barn” was built in 1782 by Lund Washing- 
ton, a distant kinsman and manager. 

One of the most unusual features of Mount Vernon 
is the rustication all the way up the outside wall. We 
do not know definitely who selected this style, but 
this technique, in frank imitation of European mason- 
ry with beveled block edges to break the monotony of 
ashlar, was fashionable at the time Lawrence was 
building or remodeling. The purpose was less, how- 
ever, to simulate stone than to adapt to wood a tech- 
nique for breaking glare on a flat, white wall. 


The central hall or “passage” extends 
the width of the house. Next to the 
doorway hangs the key to the Bastille. 
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From Washington’s diaries and letters, in the com- 
ments of travelers and the correspondence of friends, 
Mount Vernon emerges as a great continuing love of 
Washington’s life. That it was a central motif in his 
personal thoughts during the war, we know from the 
meticulous directions he sent home to Lund Washing- 
ton. He kept a methodical record of its management, 
with dates and types of planting, breeding of animals, 
reclaiming marshes and construction. 

In 1759 Washington ordered Longley’s Book of 
Gardening and he made numerous efforts to secure 
skilled gardeners for Mount Vernon. He wrote Cary & 
Company on November 22, 1771, of his wish for an 
indentured gardener or one to whom he could pay 
moderate wages: “I do not desire one of your fine fel- 
lows who will content themselves with Planning of 
Work, I want a Man that will Labour hard, knowing 
at the same time how to keep a Garden in good Order 
and Sow seed in their proper Seasons in ground that 
he has prepared well for the reception of them.” The 
amateur farmer learned the hard way to be an expert 
in agriculture. After a four-year struggle to make 
Mount Vernon a profitable tobacco plantation, Wash- 
ington adopted a system of crop rotation. 


Typical diary entries in the spring of 1760 suggest 


In the “little parlor” is the harpsichord 
imported from London for Nelly 
Custis, with pieces of music she played. 
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At the south end of the banquet hall 
is the mantel which was the gift of 
Samuel Vaughan, an English admirer. 


the variety of planting at Mount Vernon: “Grafted 40 
Cherrys—viz: 12 Bullock Hearts . . . Grafted 12 Mag- 
num Bonum Plums. . . Planted 4 Nuts of the Medi- 
terranean Pine in the Pen where the Chestnut grows 
—sticks by each . . . Set out 55 cuttings of the Madeira 
Grape (March, 21) . . . Also grafted 10 of a pretty 
little early (June) Pear from Collo. Mason’s and 
planted them at the end of the Quinces (March 26) 
. . . Grafted 10 of the New Town Pippin from Collo. 
Mason’s who had them from Mr. Presd’t Blair (March 
30) . . . Sowd 171% Drills of Trefoil Seed in the 
ground adjoining the Garden . . . Sowd my Fallow 
Field in Oats today, and harrowd them in (April 3) 
. . . Planted out 20 young Pine trees at the head of 
my Cherry Walk. (April 5) 

Meat as well as fruits and vegetables were provided 
as, for example, 6632 pounds of pork “for the family” 
in 1762. Much processing was done. Wheat was 
milled. Cider was pressed and bottled. Cloth was 
woven. Bricks were burned. 

Company was never unexpected at Mount Vernon. 
Two cooks and two waiters, supervised by a steward 
or housekeeper were always ready for guests and rarely 
disappointed. Several months after retiring from the 
presidency, Washington wrote a friend that he and 
Mrs. Washington were sitting down to dinner alone 
for the first time in 20 years. Breakfast “in the usual 
Virginia style’—tea, coffee and meat—was at seven. 
They dined at three and one guest reported, “The 
dinner was very good, a small roasted pigg, boiled leg 
of lamb, roasted fowls, beef, peas, lettuce, cucum- 
bers, artichokes, etc., puddings, tarts, etc. We were 
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desired to call for what drinks we chose.” Washington’s 
choice was fine Madeira. Tea was served at six and 
sometimes “an elegant supper” followed at nine. 

In October 1773, Washington sent an order to Lon- 
don for crown glass, lead and sash, paint ingredients 
and hardware, explaining that he was “making some 
repairs to, and alterations in my House.” On the next 
July 4, he excused the brevity of a letter to Bryan 
Fairfax by saying, “I am very much engaged in raising 
one of the additions to my house which I think (per- 
haps it is fancy) goes on better whilst I am present .. .” 

During the Revolution, his thoughts turned to 
Mount Vernon whenever he had a respite from his 
duties. From camp in Cambridge, August 20, 1775, he 
wrote Lund “to quicken Lanphire and Sears about the 
Dining Room Chimney Piece . . . as 1 could wish to 
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These Miniatures of 
and Martha 
Washington were 
painted from 


Charles Willson Peale. 


life by 


have that end of the house completely finished before 
I return.” He thought of others too: “Let the Hos- 
pitality of the House, with respect to the poor, be 
kept up.” In August 1776 he was reminding Lund: 
‘Plant trees in the room of all the dead ones.” He 
wanted only locusts at the north of the mansion but 
at the south “all the clever kinds of Trees (especially 
flowering ones) that can be got, such as Crab Apple, 
Poplar, .Dogwood, Sassafras, Laurel, Willow . . .” 
En route to Yorktown, September 9, 1781, Wash- 
ington had his first glimpse of Mount Vernon in six 
years. Until ratification of the Treaty of Paris in late 
November 1783, however, he did not get home to 
stay. Then he said farewell to his officers in New York, 
resigned his commission in Philadelphia and rode off 
“intent upon eating his Christmas dinner at home.” 


Clothes of George and Martha displayed 

in the museum include a cane given by 

Nelly Custis and Mrs. Washington’s 
homespun bathing dress. 


Although election to the presidency took Washing- 
ton away again in 1789, he was able to visit Mount 
Vernon 15 times, sometimes for several months. Re- 
tiring for good in March 1797 he returned home for 
two and half years of tranquility. 

Although George Washington had no children, two 
sets of children grew up at Mount Vernon and he 
showed them all the concern, and affection of a parent. 
Martha’s children, Patsy and Jackie Custis both died 
young, the girl at 18 and Jackie at 21 of “camp fever.” 
He had married Eleanor Calvert and they had four 
small children. The Washingtons took into their home 
the younger boy and girl, George Washington Parke 
and Eleanor (“Nelly”) Custis. On his last birthday, 
Washington had the pleasure of seeing his favorite 
Nelly married “abt candlelight” to his nephew, 
Lawrence Lewis. 

Washington died in the upstairs bedroom, attended 
by his old friend, Dr. James Craik, on December 14, 
1799. Martha lived until May 1802. Then the Man- 
sion House and 4,000 acres went to Washington’s 
nephew, Bushrod, who was an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court and away much of the time. In 1829 
the house and 1200 acres went to his nephew, John 
Augustine, and in 1850 it was conveyed by his widow 
to the son, John Augustine, Jr., last of the Washing- 
tons to live at Mount Vernon. The Mansion House 
Farm had never been a farm but a gentleman’s coun- 


Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, founder 
and first regent of the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion which saved the estate. 


Washington’s glassware and _ States 

China saucer, now at Virginia Historical 

Society, and Washington-Custis silver in 
the Mount Vernon Museum. 
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George Washington slept here, and on 
this bed he died, December 14, 1799. 


try seat and in George Washington’s time it had taken 
much of the profit from the other four farms to sup- 
port it. No wonder the heirs found it unproductive 
and burdensome. John Washington tried in vain to 
interest the State of Virginia and then the Federal 
Government in acquiring it. 

A steamboat bell roused a lady passenger in 1853. 
The moon flooded the right bank of the river and let 
her see the sagging roof, rotting pillars, weedgrown 
lawn. She wrote her daughter, Pamela Ann Cunning- 
ham, in South Carolina, describing the desolation. 

Although she was a semi-invalid after a fall from 
her horse, Miss Cunningham took up her mother’s 
challenge to mobilize the ladies of the south to save 
Mount Vernon, though many denounced her “un- 
ladylike” conduct. She thought of Washington’s home 
as belonging to the whole nation and, despite the 
thunderheads of war, organized and incorporated an 
association of ladies from each of the United States. 
With the great help of the Massachusetts orator and 
statesman, Edward Everett, they raised $200,000, 
bought the mansion in 1858, raised more money, re- 
conditioned it and have held it, with continual care 
and improvement, for more than a century. Equally 
important in her way was small, dainty Sarah Ann 
Tracy, of Troy, New York, who stayed to protect 
Mount Vernon by—as Miss Cunningham put it—“the 
presence of a lady” all during the Civil War. 

Just before the war, there had been one happy ac- 
quisition of original furniture, the harpsichord that 
had belonged to Nelly Custis. After the war, Miss 
Cunningham returned to the task of refurnishing the 
house as nearly as possible the way it had been during 
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Washington’s lifetime. General George Washington 
Custis Lee gave some relics, including Washington's 
bed. Acquiring the rest has been more gradual, and 
complicated by Martha’s impulsive generosity. 

Miss Cunningham’s injunction, “Let one spot in 
this grand country of ours be saved from change” has, 
paradoxically, involved some profound “changes” to 
make it look the same, such as strengthening the bluff 
to keep the appearance Washington knew. 

The gardens have been restored as closely as records 
allow, except that more than a million visitors a year 
have dictated grasses for survival rather than authenti- 
city and, within the house, a path of heavy-duty re- 
newable rubber tile. The restoration has been much 
easier because Washington, as a skilled surveyor, left 
many designs showing arrangement of house and 
grounds. 

While there can, in the nature of things, be no per- 
fect reproduction or recall of the past, Mount Vernon 
comes very close. The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union has carried out magnificently the 
duty outlined by Miss Cunningham in her farewell 
address as first Regent, June 1, 1874: 


Ladies, the home of Washington is in your charge— 
see to it that you keep it the home of Washington . . . 
Those who come to the home in which he lived and 
died wish to see in what he lived and died .. . 
Upon you rests this duty. 


Washington’s desk and chair in the 
study at the south end of the mansion. 
The portrait is of Lawrence. 
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H... am I actually living in—and what is more, 
presiding at—the White House!” wrote 22-year-old 
Priscilla Cooper Tyler in April 1841 to her sister. “I 
look at myself like the little old woman and exclaim: 
Can this be I?’ ” 

President William Henry Harrison had died exactly 
one month after his inauguration, and for the first time 
in the history of the United States the second place 
man, 51-year-old John Tyler of Virginia, succeeded to 
the highest office. 

His wife, Letitia, also 51 and the mother of his 
seven living children, suffered such wretched health 
that she could not assume the social responsibilities of 
the Executive Mansion. Her two older daughters 
were married and in their own homes; the two younger 
were teen-agers. To 22-year-old Priscilla, wife of the 
oldest son Robert, fell the role of First Lady. 
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FIRST LADY AT 22 


Called “charmante” by the French, “lovely” by the 
Americans and “really quite nice” by the English, 
Priscilla Cooper Tyler gracefully assumed White 
House responsibilities for her invalid mother-in-law. 


by Helen Stone Peterson 


“Wonderful!” exclaimed that attractive, cultured 
young woman whose father, Thomas A. Cooper, was 
a distinguished Shakespearean actor and whose 
mother, née Mary Fairlie, was known for her wit and 
beauty. 


White House 
portrait of 
the first Mrs. 
John Tyler. 
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Priscilla’s spirits fell just a little after her first cabinet 
dinner. “I have disgraced myself with father (Pres- 
ident Tyler) forever,” she wrote her sister. “Just in 
the full tide of successful experiment, at the moment 
the ices were being put upon the table, everybody in 
a good humor and all going ‘merry as a marriage bell’— 
wnat should I do but grow deathly pale and for the 
first time in ray life fall back in a fainting fit! Mr. 
Webster (Daniel Webster, Secretary of State), who 
was sitting next me, picked me up in his arms and 
took me away from the table, and Mr. Tyler Cher 
husband) with his usual impetuosity deluged us both 
with ice-water ruining my lovely new dress and, I am 
afraid, producing a decided coolness between himself 
and the Secretary of State. I had to be taken to my 
room, and poor Mr. Webster had to be shaken off, 
dried and brushed before he could resume his place at 
the table. What a contretemps!” 

But nothing like that happened again. “My hidden 
virtues are coming out,” Priscilla wrote gaily to her 
sister. “I am considered ‘charmante’ by the Frenchmen, 
‘lovely’ by the Americans, and ‘really quite nice, you 
know,’ by the English.—Besides the cabinet dinner we 
have had two other dinners and are about having a 
State diplomatique dinner—at all of which your ‘ac- 
complished’ sister presides—sitting opposite the Pres- 
ident with the most important man in the company 
at her right hand! I have had some lovely dresses made 


A romantic view of the President’s House, from the river marsh, 
which came much closer 120 years ago. Drawn by W. H. Bartlett. 


Priscilla was 
the hostess 
for “father,” 
President 
John Tyler. 


which fit me to perfection—one a pearl-colored silk 
that would set you crazy. Its effect, with pink roses in 
the hair and bouquet de corsage of the same flowers, I 
will leave you to imagine.” 

That “diplomatique” dinner came off successfully, 
according to Mr. Webster who told Priscilla that she 
acquitted herself admirably. “But oh! such a long one!” 
she wrote her sister. “Our first dinner in the state 
dining room. I was the only lady at table. What with 
the long table, the flowers and lights, the various wines 
and innumerable courses—I felt dreadfully confused. 
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A portrait by Gilbert Stuart of 
Priscilla’s father, Thomas A. Cooper, 
the tragedian. 


—I think father (President Tyler) is a charming host— 
he received his guests with so much courtesy and sim- 
plicity of manner—and I do not think his powers of 
conversation surpassed or even equalled by the great 
men around him.” 

While Priscilla was presiding at those dinners in 
the evening, she was receiving during the day visit 
after visit from the ladies of Washington. That she 
must respond to the social calls, she knew. But how? 
Could she simply send her card? Or must she herself 
take the time to visit each lady who called on her? She 
put the question to Mrs. James Madison. 

“Return all your visits by all means,” advised Dolly 
Madison who had won the hearts of all when she was 
First Lady. 

“Those visits will be my greatest trouble,” Priscilla 
confessed to her sister. “Three days in the week I am 
to spend three hours a day driving from one street to 
another in this city of magnificent distances. The 
victim for this sacrifice is to be adorned in a white 
chip bonnet, trimmed with moss rose-buds, from Law- 
son’s in New York.” 

On the Fourth of July President Tyler held open 
house, and he and Priscilla shook hands with all who 
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called. After a similar open house on New Year's Day 
Priscilla wrote her family: “The first of January, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty two is past, never to return; 
and I am nearly on the point of going off with it. I 
never felt so tired in all my life as I am this evening, 
standing up for three hours and shaking hands with, 
I don’t know how many thousand people—such big 
fists as some of the people had and such hearty shakes 
as they gave my poor little hand too! One great hearty 
countryman gave me such a clutch and a shake I al- 
most expired under, but I could not help laughing 
when Fletcher Webster (son of Daniel Webster) 
whispered to me: ‘when taken to be well shaken!’"—Of 
course Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Webster were the most 
distinguished looking men. Mr. Calhoun is more ab- 
stracted in ladies’ society than Mr. Webster. Although 
Mr. Webster looks so overwhelmingly sensible, he can 
talk the most agreeable nonsense possible. I do like him 
very much. ‘In virtue of my office’ he always leads me 
in to dinner—and often informs my ignorance of the 
nicest entremets to eat, the nicest wines to drink etc. 
Then he tells me charming anecdotes about his visits 
to the great houses in England, just the gossiping 
things a woman loves to hear.” 

Before the end of that month there was a wedding 
in the White House—the marriage of 19-year-old 
Elizabeth, daughter of President and Mrs. Tyler. 
“Lizzie had quite a grand wedding, although the in- 
tention was that it should be quiet and private,” wrote 
Priscilla in a letter to relatives. 

“Lizzie looked surpassingly lovely in her wedding 
dress and long blonde lace-veil; her face literally 
covered with blushes and dimples.—I heard one of her 
bridesmaids express to Mr. Webster her surprise at 
Lizzie consenting to give up her belleship, with all the 
delights of Washington society and the advantages of 


her position, and retire to a quiet Virginia home. ‘Ah,’ 
said he, 


‘Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And love is heaven, and heaven is love.’ 


“Our dear mother was down-stairs on this occasion 
for the first time, in so large a circle, since she has been 
in Washington. She gained by comparison with all the 
fine ladies around her. I felt proud of her, in her per- 
fectly faultless yet unostentatious dress, her face shaded 
by the soft fine lace of her cap, receiving in her sweet, 
gentle, self-possessed manner all the important people 
who were led up and presented to her.” 

On the heels of the wedding President Tyler gave a 
reception for Charles Dickens, the English author who 
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was on a visit to this country. So curious were the 
people to see Mr. Dickens that 3000 jammed the East 
Room alone. “Poor fellow!” wrote Priscilla. “He is not 
at all romantic looking, rather thick set; his face of 
course most intelligent and bright—but his dress does 
not suit me; he wears rather too much jewelry. What 
think you? He and Washington Irving were both 
speaking to me at the same time!” 

Though most of the newspapers most of the time 
fiercely attacked President Tyler for his policies, they 
did praise him for the courtesy and dignity with which 
he and members of his family carried out their social 
responsibilities. On this occasion the New York Herald 
reported: “Mrs. Robert Tyler presided with surpassing 
courteousness and grace.” 

There were other visitors from abroad that spring 
and Priscilla entertained all of them. “I am afraid you 


A White House portrait 
of Priscilla Cooper Tyler 
painted by G. P. A. Healy. 


She “presided with sur- 
passing courteousness and 
grace” commented the New 


York Herald. 
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poor plebeians will expire with envy when I tell you 
that a real live English Lord was among the guests at 
the President’s house last week,” she reported to her 
family. “Lord Morpeth with the blood of all the 
Howards coursing through his noble veins! Yes, he 
dined here! and had the honor of handing me in to 
dinner and sat next to me for three hours! I don’t 
think either of us made a remark worth remembering.— 
Instead of that ‘composure of aristocracy’ which I antic- 
ipated in a scion of one of the noblest English houses, 
I found a very fidgety manner. He seemed amiable 
and unaffected though, and I felt entirely at my ease 
talking nonsense to him.” 

Later Bertrand, Marshal of France, was a guest. 
“You say you hear Bertrand is to come to this country!” 
Priscilla wrote to her sister. “My dear, he has come! 
come, seen and conquered—he has come, seen me, and 
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Priscilla presided at the White House 
reception for Washington Irving. 


been conquered! The Marshal arrived during the 
President's absence in Virginia, and the whole duty 
of entertaining him devolved upon me.—I sent out two 
hundred invitations to the ‘créme de la créme’ of 
Washington society. 

“At eight o'clock my party was assembled.—I stood 
at the head of the blue center room under the window. 
As the Marshal arrived and walked through the hall, 
the band struck up the ‘Marseilles Hymn.’ The guests 
fell back on either side as he entered the room, leaving 
a broad path for Bertrand to advance to where Jose- 
phine—I mean, to where | stood surrounded by the 
cabinet. To describe the reverences he made would be 
vain! I returned them with grandma’s old-fashioned 
curtsies, such as must have existed in the days of the 
Empire. Soon after his arrival the quadrilles com- 
menced. 

“Father, with his usual kindness, had given me carte- 
blanche before he left, and my supper was splendid— 
it is so easy to entertain at other people’s expense. The 
prettiest things on the table were two pyramids com- 
posed of pomegranates with the skins peeled off, and 
Malaga grapes. They looked like rubies and emeralds. 
I had quantities of vases of natural flowers down the 
table, and festoons of grapes, going from vase to vase 
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the whole length of the table which, of course, was 
covered with every thing possible in the way of jellies, 
ices, creams etc. etc. and quantities of the most beau- 
tiful bonbons. Nothing was on the long principal table 
but things of the most aerial, glittering description. 
Meats were all banished to the side table.—I looked 
very well—for me! I was dressed in a rose-colored satin, 
trimmed with blonde lace and flowers, a charming 
little headdress of white bugles. By the way bugles are 
all the rage! Are you not tired of all this egotism?” 

The gracious hospitality in the White House drew 
approval even from 75-year-old Ex-President John 
Quincy Adams who disapproved of just about every- 
thing else President Tyler did. After attending a social 
function, Mr. Adams declared: “The courtesies of the 
President and Mrs. Robert Tyler were all that the 
most accomplished European court could have dis- 
played.” 

In September 1842, when Mr. Tyler had been 
President for a year and a half, his wife died. “I loved 
her dearly,” wrote Priscilla. “She had everything about 
her to awaken love; she was beautiful to the eye even 
in her ill-health; her complexion was as clear as an in- 
fant’s, her figure perfect, and her hands and feet were 
the most delicate I ever saw. She was refined and 
gentle in everything she said and did.—Indeed she was 
just my beau ideal of a perfect gentlewoman. The de- 
votion of father and sons to her was affecting; I do not 
think I ever saw her enter the room, where they were 
assembled, that they did not all three spring up to lead 
her to a chair, to arrange her footstool, and caress and 
pet her.” 

During Mr. Tyler's third year as President, Priscilla 
retired from her role of First Lady when her husband 
decided to practice law in Philadelphia. She confessed 
to a friend: “I find that my spirits sink lower and low- 
er at the idea of leaving father. I am, in fact, as de- 
votedly attached to him as though he were my own 
dear parent. During the years that I have lived with 
him his lips have never opened but to speak words of 
love to me and mine, and every action of his life to- 
wards me has been dictated by affection and kindness.” 

On a March day at the beginning of his fourth and 
last year in office, President Tyler invited his old friend 
Henry Wise of Virginia to go for a drive through the 
Collorama Hills near Washington. Mr. Wise was leav- 
ing the next morning for South America where he 
would remain several years. Before the carriage had 
rolled very far, the President began to talk confidential- 
ly not about affairs of state but about his wish to re- 
marry. 
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“You have sought and found out some honored 
dame of dignity who can bring grace to the White 
House and add to your domestic comfort?” asked Mr. 
Wise. 

“Oh, no dame, but a sweet damsel,” replied Pres- 
ident Tyler. The lady was Miss Julia Gardiner, 24, of 
New York whose father, along with two cabinet mem- 
bers and others, had been killed the previous month in 
the explosion on the warship Princeton. “You have 
daughters, lovely daughters, and some of them are the 
elders of your intended. What if family dissent should 
make domestic jars and your latter days be troubled?” 

“I have always been too tender for them to deny me 
my authority to judge and act for my own happiness,” 
answered the President. 

In later years Mr. Wise said, “Had I known Miss 
Julia Gardiner’s virtues, truth, and wisdom, I should 
have taken him by the hand and encouraged his steps 
to her side.” 

The following June President Tyler and Miss Gar- 


diner were married in a ceremony so private not even 


“Although Mr. Webster looks over- 
whelmingly sensible he can talk the 
most agreeable nonsense possible.” 


“He [Dickens] 
is not at all ro- 
mantic _look- 
ing... his face 
. «+. Most intel- 
ligent and 
bright...” 


friends were informed. It was the first time a President 
of the United States had married while in office. 

“I was dressed in pure white lisse, with a veil of the 
same,” Mrs. Tyler told afterwards. “I wore a wreath of 
orange blossoms but no jewelry. I never liked jewelry, 
yet I always wore a diamond star on my forehead with 
a slender gold chain encircling my head. After my 
father’s death I replaced it with a black stone. We left 
for Washington the same day we were married. I 
took off my wedding dress and put on a deep black 
travelling gown of baize and wore no ornament. Dur- 
ing my time in the White House I wore black during 
the day and white or black lace over white in the 
evening.” 

At the White House President and Mrs. Tyler held 
a wedding reception. “Mr. Calhoun (John C. Cal- 
houn, then Secretary of State) led me to the table on 
his arm and helped me cut the great cake that adorned 
it,” said Mrs. Tyler. “I placed the knife in the middle 
and he cut the first slices.” 

At cabinet dinners and state banquets the next 
winter many a toast was given the beautiful, young 
bride who presided as hostess. In February she and the 
President invited 2,000 people to a farewell ball. Pris- 
cilla and Robert came back from Philadelphia for the 
gala affair. That night as beautiful women danced in a 
cotillion with ambassadors from Austria and France 
and Russia, a guest congratulated the President on the 
brilliant gathering. 

“Yes, they cannot say now that I am a President 
without a party,” quipped President Tyler, disowned 
by his own party and denounced by others. 
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W. L. SHEPPARD: ARTIST OF ACTION 


“Here are the colors!” 
shows a Confederate 
battle flag under fire. 


» 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 
ee 


HERE is no such record of the 
life of the Confederate soldier by one 
who saw it, in existence that I know 
of,” wrote W. L. Sheppard in a letter 
to Mrs. L. C. Daniel, June 30, 1901. 
In it he offered to repeat for $25 each 
a series of paintings on the subjects of 
such drawings as “The Equipment 
’61” and “Company Q”. “This sub- 
ject,” wrote Sheppard, “was received 
with great satisfaction by the old 
soldiers. These subjects were all at- 
tempts to reproduce the daily life— 
apart from the great engagements that 
have been treated so often.” 

William Ludwell Sheppard was 
born in Richmond on August 31, 
1833, the son of William Pendleton 
and Mary Ludwell Gooseley Shep- 
pard. His father was treasurer of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Railroad and served as City 
Chamberlain for 26 years. At school, 
young William studied under Dr. 
Maupin and Colonel Claudius Crozet. 


Lieutenant Sheppard of the Richmond Howitzers 
made an invaluable first-hand visual record 
of the Civil War from Bethel to Appomattox. 


“Fall in Here, Third 
Relief” sketches a 
changing of the guard. 


FALLIN HERE THIRD RELIEF! 
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how 
cheerfully 
they go in. 
How rapidly 
they load, 
fire, and re- 
load.” 


“Musket balls are ‘rapping’ 
on the rims of the wheels 
and sinking with a deep 
‘thud’ into the bodies of the 
poor horses. Smoke obscures 
the scene, but the cannoniers 
in fair outline can be seen 
. .. serving the guns.” 


COMING GuT 
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“Add now the stream of 
wounded men slowly making 
their way to the rear; the 
groups of dejected prisoners 
plodding along under guard 
and you have about as much 
of a battle as one private 
soldier ever sees.” 
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“The Outfit of 1861” (upper left) had to be lightened 
by seasoned coldiers . . . “The well (above) was soon 
completely surrounded by a thirsty mob, yelling and 
pulling” .. . “Wounds were in great demand after the 
first wounded hero (lower left) made his appear- 
ance”... “Company Q” laggards (below) ask hope- 
fully at a farmhouse, “Any buttermilk, Aunty?” 
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“Children played in the camps” (above) . .. Some- 
times “an innocent victim” (upper right) served “the 
Cause” ... The arrival of girls caused a great stir in 
camp (below) . .. “An accomplished straggler (lower 
right) could assume more misery ... eat more and 
march further (to the rear) than ten ordinary men.” 
All these original drawings are in the State Library. 
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Sheppard’s monument to 
the Howitzers stands in the 
triangle park at Harrison, 
Grove and Park, Richmond. 


Sheppard was a talented boy and 
wanted to make art his profession, 
but as the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
expressed it: “The turn of circum- 
stances threw him into mercantile life. 
In his leisure moments, however . . . 
he designed commercial labels for 
tobacco manufacturers . . . Some of 
these attracted the attention of a New 
York artist, a son of Audubon . . . and 
he induced Mr. Sheppard to go to 
New York to continue his artistic 
studies.” His promising career was 
interrupted by the outbreak of war in 
1861, for he returned to Richmond to 
become second lieutenant in the How- 
itzers, under Major G. W. Randolph. 

A Richmond artist, Miss Adele 
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Clark, met Sheppard at the turn of 
the century when she joined the 
Richmond Art Club, of which Shep- 
pard was a founder, and which met 
over the Rosemary Library at Fourth 
and Franklin streets. Sheppard gen- 
erously gave his services as teacher 
and critic two or three times a week 
and, after his studies in London and 
Paris (1877-78), he “gave a kind of 
European atmosphere to the club.” 
“After he went around and criticized 
the students’ work,” she recalls, “he 
would sit and talk, telling anecdotes 
of his study in New York and Paris.” 
She remembers him as “a person of 
great charm, very gentle, lovable, gen- 
erous to other artists, sympathetic, in- 
terested in everyone’s drawings, with 
a good deal of humor in his talk. He 
was not a large man, with gray hair 
and mustache. . .” 

After the war, Sheppard became 
nationally known for his sketches of 
daily life in the South. Between 1867 
and 1890 wood engravings from his 
drawings appeared regularly in Harp- 
er's Weekly, Leslie’s, Century, St. 
Nicholas and other magazines. 

He illustrated books by many 
authors, including John Esten Cooke, 
who had been a sergeant with the 
Howitzers, W. D. Howells, Marian 
Harland, Thomas Nelson Page. He 
contributed 16 views to William 
Cullen Bryant’s Picturesque America 
(1892) and did illustrations for 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
(1887). He wrote and _ illustrated 
The Princess Pocahontas, selected 
and illustrated letters of Lord Chester- 
field to his son, and did the “magic 
colored pictures” for The Old Fash- 
ioned Mother Goose (1879). 

Sheppard was a landscape artist and 
portrait painter as well as an_ illus- 
trator and painter of genre scenes. In 
1877-78 he studied in Paris under 
Paul Soyer. He also painted in 
England, on commission from the state 
of Virginia, copies of portraits of prom- 
inent people associated with the 
colony such as Lords Culpeper, Del- 
aware and Dunmore. 


Sheppard was the sculptor of the 
Howitzers Monument (1892) that 
Miss Clark, believes he considered 
his masterpiece. Morgan Robinson, 
one-time archivist of the State Library 
was the model. Sheppard also designed 
the statues of A. P. Hill (1891), on 
Hermitage Road in Richmond “where 
General Hill formed his famous Light 
Brigade,” of Governor William Smith 
(1906), in Capitol Square, the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument 
(1893), on Libby Hill, and the 
bronze relief of a colorbearer at 
Louisa Courthouse. 

Sheppard had married, December 
15, 1864, Sallie, the daughter of Dr. 
William R. McCaw. They had two 
children, William Cary and Anne 
Ludwell, but neither left descendants. 
The artist died at his home, 13 West 
Grace Street, Richmond on March 
26, 1912, “after a long illness which 
forced him to retire from work en- 
tirely.” “With a turn for literature as 
well as art,” reported the Times-Dis- 
patch, “he has taken a lead in artistic 
and cultured circles in Richmond 
through a generation.” It is probably 
safe to say there is no one who studies 
the American Civil War who has not 
seen the initials “W.L.S.” 
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Wires on July 4, 1826, Thomas Jefferson closed his 
eyes in death, his family doubtless hoped that at last 
he could rest from his arduous role of being the storm- 
center of controversy. When he retired after his second 
term as President of the United States, in 1809, and 
returned to Monticello, his beautiful mountain-top 
home near Charlottesville, Virginia, it was with the 
hope of ending his days in peace and quiet, devoting 
himself to the study he loved, and to farming his be- 
loved Monticello acres. For seventeen years he lived at 
Monticello, carrying out a part of his program, but 
the constant horde of visitors, and the still violent 
attacks he suffered from the press, made them turbu- 
lent years rather than a time of peace. 
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MR. JEFFERSON’S 
UNEASY REST 


Controversies and the chipping away 
by relic-hunters have disturbed 

the peace of the family graveyard 

at Monticello over the years. 


by Vera V. Via 


At his death the full extent of the damage done his 
estate by the invasion of visitors became known, and 
his daughter, Martha Randolph, was forced to liqui- 
date the estate, since the debts of her father amounted 
to more than he had. Her son, Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, who was administrator of the estate took upon 
himself the payment of his grandfather's debts, and 
Monticello soon passed out of the Randolphs’ hands. 
The small family burying ground was reserved, and 
the “Sage of Monticello” had been laid to rest there by 
his own request. 

That his beloved home, Monticello, which had 
received the full flower of his genius for design and 
invention, had to go on the block, was enough to have 
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pony 


W. W. Corcoran endowed a professorship in natural history at the 
University of Virginia on condition that it take care of the graveyard 
at Monticello. 


disturbed the rest of Mr. Jefferson. It was a while too 
before his grandson could carry out his wishes and 
place a monument over his grave. Jefferson had de- 
signed a simple monument, and had written the 
words he wished to have appear on it. According to 
his great-grandson, Dr. Wilson Cary Nicholas Ran- 
doiph, in a letter published in the Jeffersonian Repub- 
lican Gazette for May 14, 1879, it was not until 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph knew he would be able to 
pay off his grandfather's debts that the first monument, 
after Jefferson’s own design, was placed over his grave. 
“, . . When it was certain that no creditor would 
lose aught by Jefferson, his grandson erected a 
monument over his grave as was designed before his 
death by Jefferson himself. Twice has the marble 
slab over his wife, and daughter been renewed, and 
once the granite obelisk over Jefferson’s own grave. 
Now there is not a vestige of the slabs left, and 
the last obelisk chipped and battered by so called 


telic seekers, is a standing monument to American 
Vandalism .” 
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The graveyard at Monticello, which lies a short 
way down the mountain to the west of the house, had 
its first grave in 1773. It occupies a spot that was a 
favorite of Jefferson as a boy, who often climbed there 
with his friend, Dabney Carr. They promised each 
other that whichever died first, should be brought to 
that spot to be buried. Later Dabney Carr married 
Jefferson’s sister Martha. In 1773, while Jefferson was 
away, Dabney Carr died at the age of thirty, and was 
buried in the graveyard at Shadwell, Jefferson’s 
boyhood home. On his return Jefferson kept his 
promise and moved the body of his friend to the 
mountainside spot they had both loved, and laid out a 
graveyard. He was already building Monticello on 
top of the “Little Mountain.” In 1772, he had brought 
his bride there and they were living in the southeast 
outbuilding more recently nicknamed “Honeymoon 
Cottage.” 

Jefferson was buried in 1826, on the spot he had 
selected and a small marker may have been put up 
then, but it was seven years before the monument he 
had designed was erected, bearing this inscription: 
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“HERE WAS BURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE STATUTE OF VIRGINIA 
FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
AND FATHER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Born April 2, 1743 O. S. 

Died July 4, 1826” 


Doubtless his family thought this would be an end 
to the matter. The graveyard was reserved to the Ran- 
dolph family, Jefferson’s heirs, and they kept it up. 
But the family failed to take into consideration 
American vandalism. This phenomenon goes by many 
names, the most common perhaps being “relic hunt- 
ing,” or “collecting.” 

Dr. James Barclay, who acquired the property for 
a “Mere song,” and lived there for a time, was in- 
terested in silkworm culture and according to Miss 
Olivia Taylor, attempted to begin on the west front, 
much to the detriment of it. 


Its next owner, Commodore Uriah P. Levy, of the 
U. S. Navy, was a great admirer of Jefferson, and was 
interested in seeing it become a national shrine. Old 
newspaper accounts state that Commodore Levy re- 
stored the mansion, and made several attempts to get 
the Federal government to make a shrine of Mon- 
ticello. Failing, he tried to sell the idea to the state 
government. He did not spend much time at Mon- 
ticello and for long periods the house stood empty. 
Visitors came and, since the graveyard and grounds 
_ were unprotected, the relic hunters had many feld 
days. 

The Randolph family attempted to keep,the grave- 
yard in some order, but they lived at Edgehill, some 
distance away, so they could not give it a great deal of 
supervision. Chip by chip, the monument over Jeffer- 
son’s grave was going away in the pockets of visitors, 
until it was so badly defaced the press began making 
unkind remarks. 


After many years of work and sacrifice, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph paid off the last of his grand- 


father’s debts, and could turn his attention to his own 
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estate and fortune. The state of his grandfather's grave 
troubled him, and for the second time, in 1833, the 
family placed a new monument at Jefferson’s grave 
again after his own design, and with his own inscrip- 
tion. The fresh stone shaft pointed skyward on the 
mountainside, but it only served as fresh bait for the 
“telic hunters.” 

Uriah P. Levy, having failed to make of Mon- 
ticello either a national or. state shrine, was de- 
termined that one government or the other should 
have Monticello, so he willed it to either the federal 
or state government as a school for orphan sons of 
warrant officers in the Navy. The will was made be- 
fore the Commodore knew of the fate of the old 
mansion in the Civil War. The Confederate govern- 
men confiscated it, and later the Federal government 
seized it as Confederate property, so at the time of 
Levy’s death, during the war, the ownership of the 
estate was in a hopeless tangle. Neither the national 
government wanted it as a school or shrine, as it stood 
on southern soil, nor the state government, which was 
too poor to restore it. The heirs of Uriah P. Levy 
brought suit, and after long legal proceedings, the 


This portrait of Jefferson, copied by 
John A. Elder from the Stuart original, 
is in the State Library. 
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The family graveyard at Monticello with the monument and fence 
which were erected by the Federal government in 1883. 


Levys won. Jefferson Monroe Levy, a nephew ot 
Uriah P. Levy, bought out the other heirs, and became 
sole owner of Monticello. 

Jefferson M. Levy, a New York lawyer with a 
fortune of his own at once announced he would re- 
store Monticello by “Jefferson’s own plans,” accord- 
ing to old newspaper accounts of 1878-79. He did 
rescue the old mansion from ruin, restored it, and per- 
haps added to it. He used it as a summer home for his 
family, and the Charlottesville papers often noted he 
was visiting his estate at Monticello. There were reg- 
ular days when visitors were allowed on the grounds. 

About the time Jefferson Levy acquired the property, 
Congress was considering putting up a new monument 
at the grave of Jefferson. In 1879 an act was passed 
appropriating $5,000 for this purpose, if the owners of 
the graveyard would give the government a quitclaim 
to the graveyard. The papers jumped to the conclusion 
it was owned by the Levys, and some of the Levy 
family also believed this, according to old newspaper 
accounts. But the Randolphs soon set this straight, and 
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the press, particularly the northern press, attacked the 
Randolph family viciously. The Randolphs refused to 
give a quitclaim deed to the small square of land, and 
the papers ridiculed them for wishing to be buried 
with their illustrious ancestor. It was at this point Dr. 
Wilson Cary Nicholas Randolph, a son of Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, wrote a letter to the northern 
press in reply and it was published in a number of 
newspapers. He reviewed the history of the graveyard, 
telling of the Randolph family’s role in paying Jeffer- 
son’s debts, explaining that the burying ground was re- 
served to them, and they in turn had given permission 
for the descendants of Mrs. Eppes, Jefferson’s other 
daughter, to be buried there. The Randolphs refused 
to deed the burial ground to the government, but did 
not object to the government erecting a monument 
and a fence around the graveyard. 

The matter hung fire for about two years more, 
while the newspapers attacked or defended any or all 
who were connected with it in any way. In April of 
1882, Congress by a joint resolution appropriated 
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$10,000 for a monument over the grave of Jefferson 
and an iron ornamental fence. 


This at once set off a new storm of controversy, that 
might well have made the“Sage of Monticello” turn 
over in his grave. The government had dropped its 
demand for a quitclaim deed, when an explanatory 
statement by Miss Sarah N. Randolph was read to 
Congress. She said the family might have consented, 
but a number of heirs to the little square of land were 
minors, and to get a legal deed it would take long 
court proceedings, perhaps taking years. Nor could 
the owners grant a quitclaim deed unless the Virginia 
legislature consented. Miss Randolph, who must have 
inherited some of her great-grandfather’s eloquence, 
gave this description of the graveyard: 


“The little graveyard at Monticello—one hundred 
feet square—is all of the 10,000 acres of land owned 
by Jefferson when he entered public life, which 
is left in the possession of his descendants. He sleeps 
amid scenes of surpassing beauty and grandeur, on 
that lovely mountainside, surrounded by the graves 
of his children and grandchildren to the fifth genera- 
tion. At his side lies his wife, whom he loved with 
a singular devotion. A few feet from him rests the 
cherished friend of his youth—young Dabney Carr— 
whose motion in the Virginia House of Burgesses to 
establish a committee of correspondence between 
sister colonies, leading as it did to the first Congress, 
has given his name an enviable place in American 
history. A little farther off lie the remains of another 
devoted and distinguished friend, Governor Wilson 
Cary Nicholas, of Virginia, while at his feet sleeps 
another former governor of the old Commonwealth, 
his own son-in-law, Thomas Mann Randolph. The 
modesty of the spot is in striking contrast with the 
celebrity of its dead, and there are few in America 
of greater historical interest or more deserving of the 
nation’s care. 


Jefferson is buried not 

far from his beloved 

home, down the hill to 
the west. 
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“One circumstance connected with the monument 
proposed four years ago, deserves to be mentioned. 
Soon after the appropriation was made by Congress, 
Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the distinguished philantro- 
pist with characteristic munificence, endowed a pro- 
fessorship at the University of Virginia in Natural 
History, on condition the institution should take care 
of the graveyard at Monticello, thus very appropriate- 
ly placing the care of Jefferson’s tomb in the hands 
of this, the child of his old age, and the last creation 
of his genius.” 


After this was read in Congress the resolution 
passed, doubling the original amount, with no strings 
attached. Colonel Thomas L. Casy, of the Engineers 
Corps was placed in charge of erecting it, and the 
State Department was to oversee the matter. This 
should have put an end to controversy, but the papers 
had one more round. From nowhere a movement 
sprang up to move Jefferson’s body from Monticello. 
But the papers were divided on where he should be 
placed. A cemetery in Alexandria, Virginia, called 
Glenwood made an effort to have Jefferson moved 
there, as it was close to the nation’s capitol. One of 
Jefferson’s granddaughters, Mrs. Meickleham, was 
said to be willing. The Charlottesville papers turned 
thumbs down on the idea, and said if Jefferson was 
ever moved, it should be to the grounds of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

The northern press picked up the idea and favored 
it strongly. Once again the Randolphs had to make 
their position clear. Through their lawyer, Colonel 
R. T. W. Duke, they addressed a letter to the Glen- 
wood officials, stating firmly that under no circum- 
stance would they allow Jefferson’s remains to be 
moved from the spot he himself had selected as his last 
resting place. 
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The New York Mercury, in an article copied by the 
Jeffersonian Republican, of Charlottesville, sided with 
the Randolphs. This paper stated flatly that Jeffer- 
son’s bones had no business in such a place as Wash- 
ington in 1882: “. . . to which the angels must pay few 
visits indeed. At Monticello, lifted near the sky, and 
situated amid sylvan glories, there is peace and purity. 
Mountain ozone is there, instead of the malaria of the 
Potomac flats, and the effusoria of political cor- 
tuption. Let Jefferson’s bones alone. They 
are in honest earth, in an honest atmos- 
phere, and among honest citizens. . .” 

Jefferson’s remains were never in 
any great danger of being moved, 
and Colonel Thomas Casy, of 
the Engineers Corps began 
the work of erecting the 
monument. The new one 
followed the original in de- 
sign, but was larger. From a 
description of it in the Jef- 
fersonian Republican for Ju- 
ly 26, 1882 the total height 
was to be 18 feet and the ob- 
elisk, base and steps, were to 
be of granite. The cemetery 
was to be surrounded by an 
ornamental wrought iron fence.- 

The work progressed rather 
slowly, but a year after it was 
started, the University of Missouri 
acquired the original monument as a 
gift from the Randolph family. The Jef- 


fersonian Republican for July 


11, 1883 gave the details of the | Martha Randolph, Jefferson’s daughter, 


according to various items in the files of this old news- 
paper. 

But by 1887 history had begun to repeat itself, for 
the papers reported that vandals were once more dam- 
aging the monument. The iron pickets were so far 
apart a small person could squeeze through them and 
once more the hammers were chipping away. There 
was talk of placing a guard at the graveyard, and it 

was suggested the pickets be put closer togeth- 
er. One newspaper said those who could 
not get through hired small boys to 
chip off pieces of the stone. The pub- 
licity may have had some effect, 
for the present monument is not 
so badly damaged as to need 
replacement. 

It was not until 1923, 
nearly a hundred years after 
his death, that Jefferson’s 
home, Monticello, was 

made a shrine, and the 
Thomas Jefferson Memori- 
al Foundation restored the 
buildings and grounds. Piece 
by piece much of the furni- 
ture, which had been there 
in his lifetime, was brought 
back. The graveyard is still 
owned by the Randolph family. 
Even during the controversy over 
it during the 1870s and ’80s, the 
last of his grandchildren were being 
buried there, and some of his great- 
grandchildren. 

Although Monticello is off 


transaction. The original monu- _—was forced to liquidate the estate after the beaten track, it is said to 


ment had been taken to Edge- 
hill, the Albemarle home of 
the Randolphs, when they placed the second stone 
over Jefferson’s grave. A member of the Randolph 
family informed us recently it remained in the attic 
of the house until it was taken away. 

The new monument was not completed until 
November 1883, and Charlottesville began making 
plans to unveil it on the 4th of July, 1884. A few 
meetings were held, but nothing was done, and the 
4th of July passed with the Jeffersonian Republican 
making a short statement that in case anyone should 
get the wrong idea, the Jefferson Monument had not 
been unveiled. Nor had it been unveiled by 1887, 
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her father’s death. 


rank about third among the 
national shrines of America 
in number of visitors. A constant stream of visitors 
keeps the guides busy. Even while it stood neglected, 
distinguished visitors from other lands climbed the 
“Little Mountain” and paid their respects at the tomb 
of Jefferson. 

For one hundred and thirty-five years the “Sage of 
Monticello” has occupied the spot he himself selected 
as his last resting place. But it was only by the deter- 
mined efforts of his family that his wishes were carried 
out in death, as they were in life, when he remarked, 
“All my wishes end, where I hope my days will end, at 
Monticello.” 
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THE OCCUPATION OF ALEXANDRIA 


The shooting war began and ended for Alexandria 
on the May morning of invasion in 1861 


by Ames W. Williams 


Te long-awaited invasion of Northern Virginia by 
Federal forces during the early hours of May 24, 1861, 
proved to be singularly uneventful, and the only 
casualties of the sortie across the Potomac River were 
Colonel Ephraim Elmer Ellsworth, commanding off- 
cer of the 11th New York Zouaves and James William 
Jackson, a hotel proprietor of Alexandria. 

Ellsworth’s Zouaves, colorfully clad in uniforms 
more appropriate for a fancy-dress ball than the battle- 
field, were mostly New York City volunteer firemen 
with a notorious penchant for street brawling. Eager 
for a fight, the regiment arrived at Alexandria in three 
steamboats escorted by the U.S.S. Pawnee and dis- 
embarked shortly after sunrise on the wharf at the foot 
of King Street. Colonel Ellsworth, leading his troops 
up the main thoroughfare of the still sleeping town, 
soon came in sight of a large Confederate flag flying in 
the morning breeze from a tall staff on the roof of the 
Marshall House, a hotel located on the southeast 
corner of King and Pitt streets. 
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There are many stories about the Marshall House 
flag, which had apparently been displayed since April, 
1861, by the hotel keeper, James William Jackson, a 
native of Fairfax County. Jackson had operated the 
Union Hotel at Fairfax Court House before coming to 
Alexandria the previous winter. One story is that 
Jackson’s flag was visible at the White House in Wash- 
ington and that Ellsworth, a favorite of the Lincoln 
family, promised the President and Mrs. Lincoln that 
he would tear down this banner of treason with his 
own hands and bring it to Washington as a trophy. It 
is extremely doubtful if the flag could have been seen 
from the White House, but the irritating symbol was 
almost certainly within plain view of the Zouaves 
camp in Maryland, not far from the Washington 
Navy Yard. 

It was, certainly, a large flag, and a contemporary 
account states that it was attached to a forty-foot pole. 
In all likelihood, Ellsworth had determined to seize 


the banner. As his column came abreast of the hotel, 
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Captain James W. Jackson, proprietor 
of the Marshall House, who shot Colo- 
nel Ellsworth. 


he and seven of his men left the ranks for this purpose. 
They made their way through the building to the 
roof and secured the flag without great difficulty. With 
the cheers of the Zouaves ringing in the street, Ells- 
worth and his colleagues began their descent. At the 
first landing of the staircase they were met by the irate 
Jackson, brandishing a double-barreled shotgun. 

Before the surprised soldiers could take cover, Jack- 
son fired the first barrel, the shot striking Ellsworth 
squarely in the chest and killing him instantly. Jack- 
son’s second shot was intended for Corporal Brownell 
but went wide of its mark and lodged harmlessly in the 
walls and woodwork of the hall. Recovering from his 
initial fright, Brownell raised his rifle and shot Jackson 
through the head. Not satisfied that he was dead, 
Ellsworth’s companions repeatedly bayoneted Jack- 
son’s body and left it pinned to the hall floor for six 
hours before his wife was permitted to remove it for 
burial. 

Ellsworth had been very popular with his boisterous 
and unruly command. His death at the hands of a 
rebel civilian (Jackson actually held a captain’s com- 
mission in the militia, but had not yet joined his com- 
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pany at the time of the shooting) caused a violent re- 
action in the ranks. Lieutenant Colonel Farnham, 
succeeding to command, had great difficulty in main- 
taining order and preventing the enraged Zouaves 
from burning the helpless town in reprisal. Fortu- 
nately, the officers were able to move the soldiers into 
camp beyond the town limits where, removed from 
the scene of the tragedy, they were less likely to riot. 
Within a short time, a strong fortification named in 
honor of the Zouave commander was erected on 
Shuter’s Hill, the present site of the George Washing- 
ton National Masonic Memorial. Following the Fed- 
eral rout at Bull Run less than two months later, a 
great ring of forts was hurriedly constructed to protect 
the entire Capital area from surprise attack. These 
earthworks extended from Fort Willard in Belle 
Haven, below Alexandria, for some forty miles through 
Virginia and Maryland to Fort Washington on the 
opposite side of the Potomac River. Since Alexandria 
lay securely within the perimeter of the Union for- 
tifications, its possession was never contested. 
Alexandria’s importance to the Federal cause in- 
creased as the war progressed. The four railroads enter- 
ing Alexandria—the Orange and Alexandria; Ma- 
nassas Gap; Washington and Alexandria; and Alex- 
andria, Loudoun and Hampshire—became the steel 
lifeline of the Army of the Potomac and the troops 
operating in the Shenandoah Valley. These previously 
independent roads were merged into the United States 
Military Railroads system, first under Colonel Herman 
Haupt, who worked tirelessly to keep the trains run- 


Jackson’s home in McLean. He is buried 
in the family plot nearby. 
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A contemporary lithograph. 

Souvenir-seekers whittled 

away the woodwork in this 
hall after the tragedy. 


MURDER OF COL, ELLSWORTH OF THE FIRE ZOUAVES, 


AND THE DEATH OF JACKSON, HIS ASSASSIN, BY THE HAND OF FRANK BROWNELL, AT ALEXANDRIA. VIRGINIA, MAY 24. 1961 


ing and in repair, and later under the administrative 
genius of Major General D. C. McCallum. In January 
1862, tracks were laid across the 14th Street Cor Long) 
Bridge, linking Alexandria and Washington by rail 
for the first time. 

Connection was also made between the Orange and 
Alexandria line and the Alexandria, Loudoun and 
Hampshire near the depot of the latter railroad on the 
corner of Princess and Fairfax Streets, and between 
the Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire and the 
Washington and Alexandria approximately where 
Hume Avenue enters Jefferson Davis Highway at 
Potomac Yards. The Quartermaster’s Department took 
over the depots of the Alexandria, Loudoun and 
Hampshire and built long train sheds to accommodate 
the loaded cars waiting to be dispatched south. The 
docks along the entire waterfront were commandeered 
to receive the enormous quantities of military stores 
that arrived almost daily. The whole area east of 
Fairfax Street and north of Cameron Street was filled 
with temporary warehouses, hay and grain storage 
sheds, lumber yards, saddlers’ carpenters’ and farriers’ 
shops. Interspersed were barracks, mess halls and in- 
spectors’ offices. A large firehouse containing two of the 
latest steam pumpers was located on the south side of 
Princess Street near Lee Street. The facilities of the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad, in the present area 


of Duke and Henry streets, were greatly expanded to 
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handle the requirements of the Military Railroads. 
The roundhouse and shops were enclosed by a strong 
wooden stockade designed to protect the valuable ma- 
chinery and equipment from any daring cavalry raid 
that might be successful in penetrating the outer de- 
fenses and fortifications. Additional railroad shops 
sprang up along Wilkes Street—the main line of the 
Orange and Alexandria—from Washington Street east 


Brady photograph of the Marshall 
House at the corner of King and Pitt. 
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Brady photograph of Battery Rodgers, on Lee Street, between Jeffer- 
son and Green. It was the only fortification within the town limits. 


to the tunnel entrance at Royal Street. The old Lyles- 
Crouch school building, previously a forge, was con- 
verted to an engine house. A car manufacturing plant 
occupied the corner building of the now-defunct Alex- 
andria Iron Works. Wooden stockades, similar to those 
surrounding the railroad shops but with gates usually 
left open during daylight hours, were built at the head 
of each cross street just east of Fairfax Street, likewise 
to protect the waterfront installations from cavalry 
raids. 

The possibility of British intervention on the side of 
the Confederacy in 1863 caused the construction of 
Battery Rodgers, the only fortification actually within 
the corporate limits of Alexandria. Located on Lee 
Street between Jefferson and Green streets, this for- 
midable earthwork mounting a 15-inch Rodman gun 
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was intended to protect the Potomac River approach 
to Washington. The fortification continued as an 
active military post for a number of years after the 
conclusion of the war. Despite a number of attempts 
to have it made a permanent installation, the site was 
finally abandoned in favor of one some seven miles 
farther down the river where Fort Hunt was eventually 
constructed. 

The many hard-fought and bloody campaigns in 
Virginia were responsible for Alexandria becoming, 
next to Washington, the largest hospital center in the 
Union. Many private residences, churches, hotels and 
public buildings were taken over by the military to 
house the wounded and the sick. One of the largest 
hospitals was located in the Mansion House Hotel, 
now the Wagar Apartments, on the southeast corner of 
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Cameron and Fairfax streets. Other buildings used 
as hospitals were the three structures at the southwest 
corner of King and Lee streets, which at present house 
the Army Reserve Center, the Market Square Shop 
and the Gilpin House Antique Shop; the large Vic- 
torian-style house on the south side of Wolfe Street 
between St. Asaph and Pitt streets, Lyceum Hall on 


Brady photograph of 

the Provost Marshal’s 

Office at what is now 
525 King Street. 


the corner of Washington and Prince streets; the Car- 
lin and Corse houses (the latter recently razed) on 
North Washington Street; the De Lagnel house, now 
Confederate Hall, on Prince Street and the Washing- 
ton Street Baptist, Grace and St. Paul’s Churches. 
Christ Church was used for some time as a Federal 
Military chapel. 


STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
ALEXANDRIA COUNTY, to wit: 


thereof, as the supreme law of the land, anything in the Constitution and laws of the State of Virginia, or in the Ordinance of 


Oath of 
the Convention which assembled at Richmond, on the 13th of February, 1861, to the contrary notwithstanding; and that I will allegiance 
uphold and defend the Government of Virginia as vindicated and restored by the Convention which assembled at Wheeling, on of Riecem- 
the 11th day of June, 1861. drians to 
: take part in 
Witness : civil af- 
GB. fairs. 
: 


fdministeted 


This Oath is to be transmitted, by the person administering it, to the Clerk of the County in which the subscriber resides, 


within fifteen days thereafter, in order that it may be registered 
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The hundreds of graves in the trim United States 
Military Cemetery at the west end of Wilkes Street 
are filled by the unclaimed sick and wounded who 
died in the area hospitals. The walking sick and 
wounded were housed in so-called “soldier’s rests” and 
convalescent camps, the largest of which was located 
just north of Four Mile Run and west of Mount 
Vernon Avenue. 

The thousands of convalescents, casuals and troops 
stationed in Alexandria and in neighboring fortifica- 
tions were received by Alexandrians with very mixed 
feelings. Those with strong southern sentiments re- 
garded the presence of the Yankees as an almost in- 
tolerable evil. Practical businessmen, however, found 
in the bluecoats a constant source of trade and profit. 
For the most part, the inhabitants weathered the oc- 
cupation with ease, and the flourishing economy did 
much to lessen the sting of subjection. 

The civil government of Alexandria made _ its 
quarters in the recently restored building at 415 
Prince Street, and Brigadier General J. P. Slough, the 
military commander, was billeted in the Fawcett house, 
on South St. Asaph Street next to the Post Office. 

There is little doubt that the Provost Marshal was 
a very busy officer and that his detention cells were 
fully occupied. As around all military camps, the illicit 
trade in whiskey and women flourished; sections of the 
town were given over to diversions definitely not ap- 
proved by the Sanitary Commission and organizations 
devoted to the fighting man’s spiritual welfare. 


The Mansion House 
General Hospital is now 
the Wagar Apartments, 
at Fairfax and Cameron 
streets, Alexandria. 
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The Roundhouse of the U. S. Military 
Railroads was heavily guarded against 
possible cavalry raids. 


In retrospect, a century later, it seems probable that 
in the course of five years of military occupation and 
intimate contact between the natives and the Yankees, 
the only shots fired in Alexandria directly attributable 
to the Civil War were those that killed Ellsworth and 


2 
Jackson on the morning of the invasion. 
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Wr: fueled the furnaces at the all-important 
Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond during the Civil 
War?—Chesterfield coal. In fact, had it not been for 
Midlothian and Clover Hill coal, Confederate troops 
would have received scant supplies of cannons, gun 
carriages, shot, shell, nails, spikes, wheels, and other 
vital items. Indeed, the happy combination of Chester- 
field coal and the Tredegar Works was an important 
factor in shifting the capital of the Confederacy from 
Montgomery, Alabama, to Richmond in May, 1861. 

Richmond area coal made up the only important 
coal resources of the Confederate States. A few pits in 
Alabama, Tennessee, and the Egypt mines in North 
Carolina supplied some coal. However, the Midlothian 
and Clover Hill companies alone raised coal on a large 
scale. This remarkable fact was due in large measure 
to the ingenuity of Tredegar’s Joseph R. Anderson 
who kept the mines running with new machinery and 
Negro miners. 
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THE MINES 
OF 


MIDLOTHIAN 


The miner leaning on his pickaxe in the seal of 
Chesterfield County is one of the few reminders 
of coal boom days. 


by Bettie Woodson Weaver 


In spite of the importance of these mines a century 
ago, few remnants of so great an undertaking exist 
today—a gaping hole here and there, piles of shale 
nearby (a fossil-hunter’s delight), an abandoned peri- 
winkled cemetery,—bearing Scottish or Welsh  sur- 
names chiseled in the toppling marble slabs, many to 
victims of explosions,—and several old houses, once 
the homes of mine owners. 


Tourists cruising along Route 60 through the quiet 
village of Midlothian today rarely realize that they 
are passing the site of a once thriving coal mining 
town. The only hint to the motorist is the iron high- 
way marker stating that the Midlothian mines are 
probably the oldest coal mines in America. Yet from 
around 1730 until after the War Between The States 
this small Chesterfield community was busy indeed 
mining bituminous coal of an excellent quality which 
was shipped to many cities, including Washington, 
New York and Philadelphia. 
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One of the earliest records of these mines is in the 
will of John Brumall dated 1746. Brumall, who lived 
near the present Midlothian, left half of the tract of 
land, “lying and being at” a place called the “Cole 
pit,” to his wife. Thomas Jefferson knew of the early 
mining activity in this area. He wrote in his Notes On 
Virginia of the pits in operation and the excellent qual- 
ity of the coal. 

Among the most productive coal mines in the 
Midlothian area were the renowned Black-heath pits. 
The Heth family owned these workings, located near 
the present Robious Crossing. Describing Heth’s pits 
in the first American Journal of Science in 1818, John 
Grammer, Jr. wrote: 

“At Heth’s pits the coal is 50 feet thick.—Heth’s 
pits, now so called were first opened about thirty years 
since (1788), and worked to some considerable extent. 
Experiencing, however, much inconvenience from the 
near approach of the works to a part of the coal which 
was on fire; and finding, from their unskilful mode of 
mining, that the business was not profitable, they aban- 
doned the works and filled up their shaft. Some few 
years after, Mr. Heth obtained possession of the land; 


The Grove Mine shaft (1911). A severe 
explosion took place here in May 1862. 
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MIDLOTHIAN COAL MINES 


A MILE SOUTH ARE THE MIDLOTHIAN MINES, 

PROBABLY THE OLDEST COAL MINES IN 

AMERICA. COAL WAS FIRST MINED HERE 

BEFORE 1730 AND A RAILWAY WAS BUILT 

FROM THE MINES TO JAMES RIVER BEFORE 

1830. OPERATIONS WENT ON CONTINU- 

OUSLY UNTIL 1865, AND THE COAL USED 

IN CANNON CASTING AT THE TREDEGAR IRON 

WORKS, RICHMOND, WAS OBTAINED HERE. 

way historical 

marker calling 

attention to the 


historic mines. 


and, having imported two Scotch miners, commenced 
working the coal again. He has now three shafts open. 
—A steam engine, constructed by Bolton and Watt—is 
used exclusively for pumping out water. The coal is 
raised in a box, called by the miners cowe (corve). 
These cowes contain about two bushels each, and two 
of them are alternately rising and descending in each 
shaft. They are raised by means of ropes, fastened to 
a simple wheel and crank, which is turned by mules.” 


Apparently miners were using this method as late as 
1897 since there is an illustration of a mule raising coal 
with a single wheel in the Nineteenth Annual Report, 
U. S. Geological Survey, published in 1899. This re- 
port also describes the Black-heath Basin. It mentions 
that Black-heath’s Bingley Slope produced coal for the 
government of the Confederate States. Unfortunately 
the rambling mansion house “Black Heath” crumbled 
several years ago. It was the birthplace of Confederate 
General Henry Heth. In its heyday, “Black Heath” 
had flower gardens, an oak grove, and many outbuild- 
ings. Eventually, however, coal pits were sunk nearly 
all around the house and tunnels, or “drifts”, were run 


beneath it. 
Although the Black-heath pits were among the best 


known of the Midlothian mines, many others were in 
operation, among them Cunliffe’s, Blunt's, Gowrie 
Pits, Railey’s, Sallée’s, Trabue’s, and Wooldridge’s, all 
reported in the American Journal of Science in 1841. 
Blunt's mines lay south-west of the Black-heath pits. 
Thompson Blunt, whose daughter Maria married a 
descendant of John Brumall, leased his mines to Wills 
and Brown, later to the Heth family, and still later to 
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Remains of the only building still stand- 
ing at the Old Grove Mine shaft. 
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the Etna Mining Company. Here the shafts de- 
scended around 700 feet. Both mules and steam en- 
gines raised the coal, dug by ninety hands, mostly 
Negro slaves. During the first year’s operations, a “pit 
caught fire while the miners were above ground eating 
their dinner. Flames shot 200 feet above ground.” 

The Etna Pits were operating as late as 1884 when 
coal from the Etna pits was exhibited in the World's 
Industrial and Cotton Exposition in New Orleans. 

Almost in the “Heart of Midlothian” were Woold- 
ridge’s pits, under lease in 1841 to the Midlothian 
Mining Company. A. S. Wooldridge, president of the 
Midlothian Mining Company, reported that these old 
pits were discovered by “the wheels of the waggons 
running on the Buckingham Road turning up coal in 
the ruts.” Wooldridge further reported that the coal 
seam was 36 feet deep. One working shaft plunged 
775 feet. These workings employed 150 men and boys 
and 25 mules. The Midlothian mines produced 600,- 
000 bushels of coal in 1841. In 1848 the price of 
Chesterfield County coal at Richmond was $5.04 “per 
long ton.” 

Joseph Martin’s New and Comprehensive Gazetteer 
of Virginia, published in 1836 further describes these 
operations. “Wooldridge’s mine is the deepest and the 
only one with a steam engine to raise the coal and 
water out of the pit.—The mines are worked day and 
night, except Sunday, when the water is drawn as 


Old stone and concrete 
abutment that was part 
of the tipple at the 


mine. 
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often as necessary to keep the works below from being 
flooded.—Mules are fed and stabled in the chambers of 
the mine. Nevertheless they keep fat. And what is 
certainly not a little remarkable to a novice, these 
mines abound in rats. They go down, it seems, on the 
ropes, attracted into these tartarean abodes by the pro- 
vision and provender, which are sent down for the 
Negroes and mules. The Negroes prefer this to labor 
in a field.—These mines raise about two hundred tons 
of coal in each twenty-four hous. The coal is sent 
daily, (Sundays excepted) in a team of seventy to a 
hundred cars, over a fine rail-way thirteen miles to the 
river—the road was so profitable as to afford a dividend 
of ten per cent to the stockholders in the first six 
months—a result which has not been equalled by any 
improvement in the United States.” This is the 
Chesterfield Railroad which made coal barons like 
Nicholas Mills even wealthier. 

The Wooldridge’s advertisement for Negro miners 
in the Richmond Whig and Public Advertiser of Jan- 
uary 2, 1846, gives a picture of working conditions in 
the Midlothian mines. In seeking Negro men to work 
in the mines, Mr. Wooldridge asserted: “A well con- 
ducted Hospital, under the care of a careful steward, 
and daily attended by three Physicans, is provided at 
the Mines.—The slaves have a Church of their own 
at the Pits, and divine service is regularly performed 
on the Sabbath by white Ministers.” The church 


Opening of the Old 

Grove Mine shaft that 

ran some 800 feet 
into the earth. 
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Close-up of the opening that held a ven- 
tilating fan at the Old Grove Mine. 
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referred to is the Midlothian African, now the First 
Baptist, the oldest Negro church in Chesterfield 
County. The Midlothian Mining Company placed in 
the treasury of the church one percent of the hard coal 
sold. This old church still influences the lives of the 
Negro population in Midlothian today and many of 
its members are descendants of the miners. According 
to William Clifford, “Slaves were sent to the pits and 
hired by collieryowners at $30.00 per year with two 
suits of clothes and a months holiday at Christmas.” 
Frequent explosions rocked the mines. Old Mt. 


Pisgah Methodist Episcopal Church Cemetery at the 
top of Falling Creek hill has several graves of miners 
killed in May, 1854. Local ministers comforted the be- 
reaved families. They also frequently preached to the 
men in the depths of the coal shafts. 

When the Civil War came in 1861, mining activity 
increased. The steam-operated Richmond to Danville 
Line rushed the coal to the Tredegar Works in the 
Confederate capital. Mining activity continued until 
the surrender at Appomattox. In fact one of the first 
duties of the Ninth Vermont Infantry following the 
surrender in April, 1865, was that of speeding a detail 
of one hundred men to the Midlothian mines to pro- 
tect mining property and hold the freed Negro miners 
in check. The Vermont officers occupied the home of 
the superintendent of the mines. This white frame 
cottage with massive end chimneys still stands. It bears 
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a silent reminder of its military occupation, for neatly 
etched on the parlor window pane is this inscription: 


“CHARLES F. BRANCH 
LT., U. S. ARMY 
ORWELL, VERMONT 
APRIL, 1865” 


Lieutenant Branch and two other officers commanded 
the detail. 
Plagued by fire, water and explosions, after the 


Trabue’s Tavern, beside 
the old Buckingham 
Road, was owned by the 
Trabue family and 
served local coal miners. 


Civil War the Chesterfield coal mines gradually closed. 
Only a few continued operations. Further attempts 
to work the coal proved financially unsuccessful. One 
of these post-war efforts is pictured in the 1866 issue 
of the Midlothian Coal Mining Company stock. 

Writing about the Grove Shaft disaster in The 
Virginian for July 1882, Jed Hotchkiss reported: “The 
Grove Shaft of the Midlothian Coal Mines, Chester- 
field County, Virginia has now been closed for several 
months since the dreadful accident that occurred there 
(an explosion of gas and dust, February 3, 1882, in 
which 32 were killed).” 

The Richmond Daily Dispatch for Saturday morn- 
ing, February 4, 1882, carried the story of the previous 
afternoon’s disaster under the headline, “Fearful Fate, 
Thirty-Two Men Entombed in the Midlothian Mines 
in Chesterfield County.” The account tells us much 
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“Black Heath” was the home of the Heths who owned very produc- 
tive mines. Eventually, pits were sunk all around the house. 


about the mine’s ownership and method of operation er. The Grove Shaft is some four hundred feet deep. 
at the time: Where the men have been working there are two 
The mine . . . is owned by the estate of the late engines of about fifty-horse-power each in the bot- 
William R. Burrows, of Albion, N. Y. It is under the tom and at the further end of the tunnel for the 
superintendency of Mr. Dodds, an experienced min- purpose of raising coal from the incline, and four 


“Etna Hill,” the home of 
Thompson Blunt, now be- 
longs to descendants, the 
Albert Weaver family. 
Nearby are Etna mines. 
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mules to haul the boxes of coal to the bottom of the 
shaft, where it is raised to the surface by an engine 
on top. 

The pit has been considered “Gassy” for some 
time, but has been ventilated by a fan, with the aid 
of the exhaust and smoke from the steamboiler in the 
bottom. 

One of the miners, named Benjamin Johnson, 
was badly burned by gas last week. 

The total number of hands employed on the top 
and bottom has been about 120, of which about 40 
are white and the remainder colored. Most of the 
men are married, and have families residing in and 
about the village of Midlothian, or Coalfield, as it 
is sometimes called. The pit has been worked night 
and day, changing at 6 o'clock A.M. and 6 o'clock 
P.M., and about fifty men have been employed on 
a shift. 

. . . The thickness of the seam in which the 
miners have been at work would average about four 
feet, and by a perpendicular descent it is likely that 
the men were some 800 feet below the surface. 

It is quite likely that after the explosion the shaft 
was filled with black damp, through which the fresh 
air could not easily be forced with the fan. In 1876 
the black damp had to be broken with water. 

. . . The superintendent says he cannot account 
for it. He adds that it is supposed that the falling 
slate came on the brattishe which carried the air, 
stopping the ventilation. This may have occurred 
while the men were eating their dinners. No doubt 
they went back to their work, and may have lighted 
up the mine. 

... W. H. Marshall, “the Bottom Boss,” was the 
son of an old English miner brought over here by 


Victims of an explosion, March 19, 1855, 
were buried in this graveyard beside 
the old Buckingham Road. 
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the English Company about fifty years ago. He was 
about forty-five years of age, had a wife and four 
children, and was considered one of the best miners 
in the field. 

James E. Hall was the deputy bottom boss, was a 
native of Chesterfield, and a cousin of Marshall, 
and about forty years old. 


The Jewetts were the sons of English miners. 
Brown was an Irishman. 


Cournow was the son of a man who was killed by 
the explosion of 1876 in the same pit. 

John Morris was a lad, son of an Englishman who 
lost his eyes in the pits. 

. . . It is now believed beyond doubt that the 
thirty-two men who were in the pit are all dead. It 
is supposed that they were instantly killed by the ex- 
plosion. If any survived it, they were suffocated by 
carbonic-acid gas soon afterwards. 

Still there were some efforts to keep the mines going 
on a reduced scale. William Clifford reported to the 
Manchester Geological Society in 1887 that “At 
Midlothian three years ago, two feeble affairs were still 
in operation, one working natural coke, and the other 
working coal from the old Etna Shafts.” 

As late as 1920 the old flooded Grove Shaft was 
drained, retimbered and worked for a few years by the 
Murphy Coal Company. Since then the sound of the 
coal miner’s pickaxe has vanished from Midlothian, 
but in the seal of Chesterfield County he leans upon 
it still, recalling the importance of coal mining to its 
industrial development from the beginning. 
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